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APPARENT SUBCONSCIOUS FABRICATION. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


[Notge. — The interest in Mr. Hyslop’s paper for students of abnormal 
psychology lies in the unfolding of subconscious dreaming or invention 
similar to the dreamlike or fabrication memories of the personal waking 
consciousness described by Dr. Angell in the report of his case! published 
in the October number of this JournaL. In this sense Mr. Hyslop’s case 
may be regarded as a companion piece to that of Dr. Angell. Whether 
the subconscious phenomena are to be regarded as pure dreams believed 
by the subconscious personality or intentional subconscious invention is 
a matter of interpretation. The latter theory is made more interesting 
by the fact of the unquestioned honesty of the subject. The phefiomena 
are also interesting from two other points of view: first, as showing the 
large systems of thought which can through training develop subcon- 
sciously in an apparently healthy individual, and acquire independent 
activity;? secondly, as evidence of the reality of subconscious mental 
action as opposed to the view maintained by some psychologists, — with- 
out personal experience with abnormal psychology, it should be said, — 
that automatic writing and similar ‘‘ subconscious ” phenomena in reality 
are only the expression of purely physiological processes without accom- 
panying ideas, are produced alone by the physiological habits of the 
neurons, and not the expression of dissociated ideas. It is incon- 
ceivable that the phenomena recorded by the author could be produced 
by physiological processes without thought. This latter interpretation 
of subconscious phenomena is maintained, for instance, in a recent paper, 
An Appeal from the Prevailing Doctrine of a Detached Subconsciousness, by 
Prof. Arthur Henry Pierce in ‘‘ Studies in Philosophy and Psychology.” It 
is in these border-land cases as well as in those of pronounced abnormal 
conditions that the subconscious can be best studied. 

Finally, as the author remarks, ‘‘ The believer in spirits will have to 
learn that he has first to exhaust the field of abnormal psychology before 
he can trust his judgment to accept any explanation of such phenomena 
but that of secondary personality.”” Epitor.] 


THE subject of the following observations in subconscious 
fabrication manifested through automatic writing was to 
all appearances a perfectly healthy woman physically and 
mentally. A certificate to me from her physician, who was 


1A Case of Double Conscic Amnesic Type, with Fabrication of 
Memory.” 

? See ‘On a Series of Automatic Writings,” page 226 of this issue. 
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unable to detect anything abnormal about her, testified to 
this fact. The wife of a clergyman, she was of a very reli- 
gious mind, and being of robust health did all her own 
domestic work and had entire charge of the children. Her 
ability to perform automatic writing dated from her child- 
hood, when her father made experiments with her with a 
planchette. At the first trial she could write automatically. 
These experiments were a matter of interest for a while and 
were then dropped, very little having been done until her 
marriage, a good many years afterwards. No records were 
made until 1895, when the experiments were carried on by 
her husband, Mr. Smead. (The subject’s identity is con- 
cealed under this name.) These records have been sub- 
mitted to me for examination. Mrs. Smead originally did 
not gqinto somnambulism (so-called trance) when the writ- 
ing wasdone. She remained in a perfectly normal conscious 
state, but was unconscious of what was done through the 
planchette until it was told to her, or until she read it her- 
self. Later in the history of the case, and after I became 
acquainted with it, in 1900, the somnambulistic condition 
was a frequent incident of the phenomena, but it was appar- 
ent that she would not go intosomnambulism unless she so 
willed it herself, that is, was willing that it should be 
assumed. But she often decided that the writing should be 
done in her normal condition. According to the 1895 
records, the subconscious writing claimed to give com- 
munications from deceased persons. In these communica- 
tions were accounts of life on the planet Mars, thus re- 
sembling Flournoy’s celebrated case of Mlle. Héléne Smith. 
It is noteworthy, however, that these phenomena occurred 
soon after the appearance of M. Flournoy’s book, which had 
actually been purchased by Mr. Smead, but taken out of 
the house to prevent its casual reading by Mrs. Smead. 
How much his conversation with Mrs. Smead on the book 
may have affected the results cannot be determined. 

The first allusion to planetary knowledge in the record 
referred to Jupiter, which was said to be the “ babies’ 
heaven,”’ and a number of naive statements were made 
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about it which would suggest subliminal memories of child- 
hood. Later an inquiry was made by Mr. Smead at one 
of the sittings whether any of the planets was inhabited, 
and the answer came that Mars was inhabited. Soon after- 
ward a map was drawn which purported to represent a 
continent with various zones marked off and bodies of 
water indicated. The names given to these several zones 
were ‘‘ Zentin ’’ (cold), “‘ Zentinen ”’ (very cold), “‘ Dirntze ”’ 
(north temperate), “‘ Dirntzerin’’ (south temperate), and 
‘‘ Emerincenren ’’ (equator). It was at this point that the 
evidence of a so-called Martian language manifested itself, 
but it did not show any tendency to develop until inquiries 
were later made on the matter. The drawing of the map 
and zones was followed by some dialogue between Mr. 
Smead and the “‘ communicator,” in which it was said that 
the inhabitants of Mars resembled our Indians, and that 
some of them were fairly well civilized. An allusion was 
also made to “ the way they fix the water,” and this was 
described as representing canals connecting the oceans, 
which were represented on the map. 

This was in 1895. The experiments were then inter- 
rupted for five years, with the exception of a few attempts 
which did not represent anything purporting to be Martian. 
In 1900 the case came under my observation, and the ex- 
periments were systematically undertaken, with the follow- 
ing results: The Martian matter took a more systematic 
and better developed form. A hieroglyphic language was 
ready for the emergency, and though it was not worked 
out into the detail of Flournoy’s case, it has the same in- 
terest for its originality. One of the first incidents of the 
resumption of the Martian episode was the drawing of a 
figure which was called a ‘“‘ sea vessel.”” It was christened 
“ Cristririe.’’ The name for any sea vessel was said to be 
“‘Seretrevir.”” In connection with the incident it was said 
that the ships were made of trees, and that the people on 
Mars did “‘ not use sawmills as we do.” There is a curious 
suggestion in this of Indian habits and so again of childish 
memories. 
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The next experiment resulted in a rather unrecognizable 
figure, which was said to be a “‘ dog house temple,” and the 
Martian words for this were, ‘““Ti femo wahrhibivie timeviol.”’ 
These words were in hieroglyphic figures and explained in 
English as I have given them. Also the Martian charac- 
ters were drawn for the sentence, “‘ The boy walks,” in 
response to the request by Mr. Smead that it should be done. 
They were given as, ‘ Ti inin amaravim,”’ and the explana- 
tion appended that in the Martian it was “‘ The boy walk- 
ing.” 

Again, in addition to a number of Martian objects, at 
various times there was drawn a large, fine palace, which 
was described in detail, and when reproduced according to 
the description represented a massive stone structure, a 
part of which was white and a part of gray stone. A fine 
park and lawn with artificial lakes were in front of it, and the 
background lofty mountains and a blue sky. A few days 
later the ground plan of the palace was drawn and also a 
curtain which was said to hang in the palace. This curtain 
was represented with a fringe at the bottom and next to it 
a border with flowers. Then a colored band, followed by 
the picture of a ship, with mountains and sky in the back- 
ground, and above this another fringe. The whole margin 
was in various colors. When reproduced according to the 
drawing and description in color, it is a fairly fine work 
of art. 

On another occasion the picture of a woman was drawn, 
and the words given for man and woman. “ Mare,” pro- 
nounced “ marry,” was for “man,” and “ kare,” pro- 
nounced “ karry,” for “woman.” The plurals were given 
as “‘ maren”’ and “‘ karen.” At the same time the descrip- 
tion of the persons represented was that ‘“‘ the men wear 
dresses and pants,’’ and the women “ bag-like skirts and 
funny hats ” and “ their hair hanging down their shoulders. 
The men put theirs up and keep long hair under their hats.”’ 
Have we subliminal dreaming here over pictures of oriental 
and Indian habits jumbled together in their natural confusion? 
Again, a barrack was drawn and the statement made that 
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it was the place where Martians lived before marriage. 
Some associated statements indicated that it was the aris- 
tocratic class which had to spend a period of work in this 
way before matrimony, a humiliation. which the demo- 
cratic temperament might impose on its rulers. 

At various times there were Martian sentences written 
out to illustrate the words and construction of the language. 
The alphabet was not given except in a few instances, and 
one is at a loss to know why the subconscious operations 
were not decided on the one policy or the other. Appar- 
ently the most economical thing to do in most cases was 
to invent a hieroglyph for a word and then when called 
on to give the elements of a word an alphabet was extem- 
porized. It was interesting, however, to remark that the 
use of the letters and hieroglyphs for any word remained 
the same during many months of experiments. There was 
no lack of promptness in the reply to inquiries on any point 
of language or representation, as if the subconscious action 
were ready for the emergency. 

‘ This Martian period did not last long enough to make it 
as interesting as the Martian episodes of Mlle. Héléne Smith. 
It had no romantic features and was, perhaps, less system- 
atic than hers, but was, nevertheless, as real in its purport 
and as consistent in its incidents. The detection of its 
relation to normal experience could only be found in the 
structure of the sentences, though there were occasional 
deviations to suit the demand for consistency in natural 
variation. But on the whole the general structure appears 
to be evidence of invention, and this interpretation is rein- 
forced by the curious fact that a hieroglyphic language, 
supposed to be economical in its resources, regularly em- 
ploys the article! The language was not fully enough 
developed to ascertain whether any system of inflection 
was used. 

We can but conjecture the source of this subconscious 
invention. Mr. Percival Lowell had published four arti- 
cles on Mars in the Atlantic Monthly of that year, 1900, and 
we might suppose that Mrs. Smead had read these articles 
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and gotten the subconscious impulse from them. But there 
is every reason to believe that Mrs. Smead never saw nor 
heard of these articles until after some of the incidents had 
occurred. However, it is not necessary to trace their origin 
to these articles. The newspapers were probably interested 
in the perennial controversy about the habitation of Mars, 
and in fact the Smeads had their attention called to the 
subject by a coincidence between some of the alleged Mar- 
tian messages and an article in one of the papers printed in 
Boston, or dated the day after an experiment of some 
interest. This article alluded to Lowell’s papers. The 
whole subject of Martian life was in the air, and planetary 
habitation has been a favorite subject of the imagination 
for centuries. Hence we do not require to trace the initial 
impulse to any special discussion contemporary to the ex- 
periment. But it is interesting to find the phenomena 
occurring coincidental with a public interest in Martian 
affairs, and when we know more about subliminal creations, 
apparently a phenomenon intermediate between day 
dreaming and real dreams, we may be able to make the facts 
intelligible. 

These subconscious Martian inventions were interrupted 
very suddenly and without warning by another system of 
subconscious thought, of which the author claimed to be 
another personality calling itself ‘‘ Harrison Clarke.” Pre- 
viously the planchette was the only instrument apparently 
usable. But ‘‘ Harrison Clarke” could use the pencil or 
planchette indifferently, and could write in normal, inverted, 
and mirror writing with equal facility, and apparently liked 
to show his genius in these. No trace of the Martian phe- 
nomena appeared in his work. The break was absolute, and 
no hint of Martian associations came until a few years later, 
and this only in a word or two that suggested tapping the 
Martian memory. But the chief interest in ‘‘ Harrison 
Clarke’’ was his response to the demand for proof of his 
personal identity. Mr. Smead made this demand upon him, 
and his response was a detailed set of incidents which, if 
verifiable and not known by Mrs. Smead, would have been 
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the wonder of the psychic researcher. The incidents told of 
himself were somewhat as follows: 

Born in a town near Chicago, now incorporated in that 
city, he was at two years of age brought to Albany, N. Y., 
and there brought up by an aunt. At the proper age he 
came first to New York City, and afterward went to Balti- 
more, where he found employment in a store and became 
engaged to a young lady in that city, giving her name. 
Finding that, if he was to be married, he must have a trade, 
he came to New York again and engaged as a typesetter in 
the office of the New York Herald. In the meantime his 
fiancée died, and the incident breaking his heart, he enlisted 
in the army and was in the last regiment leaving New York 
for the war in 1862. He said he was marching in the ninth 
line through the streets. He was in the battle of Shiloh, 
naming correctly the generals on both sides. One morning, 
in the dawn, he and his comrade were discovered by a rebel 
guard and both were shot, “‘ Harrison Clarke ”’ through the 
lungs. In his dying condition his deceased lady love ap- 
peared to him and announced that he was going with her. 
He protested, but finally consented with the promise that 
he should some day return to prove that he still lived." 

The circumstantial character of this story invited inves- 
tigation. Accordingly as soon as I received the data, I 
made inquiries in regard to them. I found no traces of 
such a name in the New York City directories for 1862 and 
two or three years preceding. The New York Herald would 
not permit an investigation of its books. Inquiries made 
in Washington for me resulted in the circumstance that 
no New York regiments were in the battle of Shiloh. Only 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois regiments took part in it. I 
sent these facts to Mr. Smead and had him confront “ Harri- 
son Clarke ”’ with the facts as an experiment. He followed 
my directions, and when this personality was made aware 
of the falsity of his story, he admitted their embarrassing 


1The romancelike character of this subconscious story resembles that 
of the waking dream memories of Dr. Angell’s case report in the last 
number of this journal. 
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character, but insisted on his reality as a discarnate spirit. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Smead that he must have deserted 
his regiment, he seized upon the opportunity and admitted 
the fact, adding that he had joined one that admitted of 
his being in the battle of Shiloh! But he stubbornly refused 
to give the name that he had given on his reenlistment. He was 
not to be caught again lying. Soon afterward, and under 
the insistence that he must prove his identity, he disap- 
peared, with the statement that the pencil could not be used 
in the writing if he went, and since his departure Mrs. 
Smead does her best automatic writing with the planchette 
and finds it almost impossible to use the pencil. ‘‘ Harrison 
Clarke ”’ had said that he had been sent to develop the pencil 
writing, and this personality could certainly use the pencil 
with a facility that Mrs. Smead could not consciously do. 
She had never seen or tried mirror writing in her life until 
after ‘“‘ Harrison Clarke’s ”’ feats. 

Mrs. Smead does not recall knowing or reading anything 
about the battle of Shiloh, and both she and Mr. Smead had 
to look up the history of the war to ascertain whether the 
verifiable incidents about the battle of Shiloh were correct 
or not. Mrs. Smead has no recollection of any such name 
in her acquaintance and no recollection of ever having read 
about any such person. We are, therefore, left to pure 
conjecture for the source of the subconscious ideas. We 
may suppose that it is the resurrection of some forgotten 
knowledge, or a dream fabrication associating disconnected 
names and incidents in a consistent whole. As for proof of 
this, there is none. But it is the only natural hypothesis 
after theinglorious failure of the personality totellatruestory. 

As interesting proof of the play of secondary personality, 
the following incidents are of importance: In my inquiries 
in Washington about “ Harrison Clarke,” I ascertained 
that there had been a Harrison Clarke in the 125th Regiment 
of New York, but this man was mustered out in 1865, and 
is now living in a city not a thousand miles from New York. 
The facts did not fit him in any respect. But such as they 
were they were communicated to Mr. and Mrs. Smead, and 
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she knew that there was a “‘ Harrison Clarke ” as described. 
Evidently her mind was puzzled by the falsity of the inci- 
dents, for, some time later, she had a vision of ‘‘ Harrison 
Clarke” standing by her side and pointing to the 125th 
Regiment of New York and to a vacancy in one of the lines, 
as evidence of the truth of his story and death. The most 
interesting part of this incident is the attempt of the sub- 
conscious to insist on what Mrs. Smead’s normal conscious- 
ness knew was not true. 

As I had suggested the necessity of proving personal 
identity and of supernormal knowledge as a condition of 
considering the reality of “‘ Harrison Clarke’s’’’ claims, his 
disappearance was marked by a long period of impersona- 
tions apparently in response to this demand. Various per- 
sonalities purported to communicate, but as they were not 
persistent, they have no interest for the phenomena of 
secondary personality in a systematic form. The old pre- 
Martian personalities return and with them various indi- 
viduals deceased and within the knowledge of Mrs. Smead, 
some of them apparently representing incidents not known 
by her, but at one time so closely associated with her knowl- 
edge that we may suppose the incidents to have been for- 
gotten. With these personalities we are not interested 
here, as any interpretation of them may be confronted 
with the absence of demonstrative evidence. But this 
defect is not so apparent in the interesting episode which I 
have now to narrate. 

As I have said, Mrs. Smead wasa very religious woman, 
and accepting the spiritistic nature of her planchette writing, 
she became impressed with the matter representing the ‘‘ Im- 
perator group of trance personalities ”’ in my published re- 
port on the Piper case. But knowing what I should say 
about results of her own work relating to me personally, 
she purposely refrained from reading my report, and only 
heard Mr. Smead talk about it and its incidents. He read 
to her the “Imperator prayers” that I had collected 
together, and on various occasions mentioned to her little 
incidents that had struck him in my report. But Mrs. 
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Smead had no systematic memories of my work, having 
refrained from reading it, as I have remarked. But she 
had gathered enough from her conversation with her hus- 
band to appreciate the personality of ‘“‘ Imperator ”’ as an 
interesting religious character. Thinking that she would 
like to have the ‘“ Imperator group of controls’ for her 
own case, and knowing that they purported to have been 
the ‘‘ controls ’’ of Stainton Moses in England before his 
death, she began to wish that they would assume the man- 
agement of her case. The wish became a fact in some 
months. 

There was an interval of experiments which were com- 
paratively barren in results of any kind. Efforts to get 
systematic “‘ communications ’’ failed very often, and only 
a few lines of writing would occur, but it is apparent from 
the detailed record of all sorts of impressions and occa- 
sional results that some sort of mental change was going on. 
Finally the name “ Luther” was printed in capitals, as 
proper names are often done in the Piper case. I found 
that in 1896 or 1897 the name of Martin Luther was asso- 
ciated with the “ Imperator group” in the Piper record, 
a fact which was as unknown to me as to Mrs. Smead, and 
which had never been published. Soon afterward Mrs. 
Smead saw a vision of a cross. The cross is the sign used 
by “ Imperator.” This occurred several times, and it was 
finally written by the planchette in the same way that it is 
written by Mrs. Piper. A little later the name of ‘‘ Luther ” 
was repeated and in connection with it that of St. Augus- 
tine, and finally that of Gustavus Adolphus. The next 
day apparently an allusion was made to Stainton Moses, 
the English clergyman who had been a “ medium” and 
had died in 1892, and has figured in the experiments with 
Mrs. Piper since that time. In the midst of these the name 
of ‘‘ Chesterfield” was given, with some allusion to his 
manorial property or home in England, but no reference 
to his being Lord Chesterfield. On a question of Mr. 
Smead, ‘ Chesterfield claimed to be Prudens,”’ one 
of the trance personalities of the Piper case. Two weeks 
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later an apparent attempt at the initials of ‘‘ Imperator’s ”’ 
signature were given. They are “I.S. D.” On one occa- 
sion later the symbol “‘ U. D.” was used in the proper man- 
ner. This was a spontaneously adopted device by the 
“Imperator group’”’ for an abbreviation of the word 
“understand.” I was present at the experiment when this 
occurred, and it had all the fitness of having been directed 
to me, as if the Smeads did not understand its appli- 
cation. In the meantime several prayers occurred, which 
were identical in character with the ‘‘ Imperator ”’ prayers 
in the Piper case, but showed no merely photographic 
reproduction of them. The thought and language were 
the same, and the use of the sacred “‘ thee”’ and “‘ thou ”’ 
as in the Piper record. The manner of arranging for sit- 
tings became the same as recorded in my report. 

This simulation of the trance phenomena in the Piper 
case was so striking and so apparently repeated some of 
the incidents in the history of that case, that I resolved. 
to put the matter to a conclusive test. I arranged for three 
experiments with Mrs. Smead, without telling her what my 
object was. Simultaneously I arranged with Dr. Hodgson 
to have one sitting with Mrs. Piper coincident with one of 
those I was to hold with Mrs. Smead. My plan was to 
test the claims of the presence of ‘‘ Imperator” by inter- 
changing “‘ messages ’’ with Dr. Hodgson. My first sitting 
was on Monday morning. Dr. Hodgson’s was to be on 
Wednesday, coincident with mine on that day. 

When we began the experiment on Monday morning, Mrs. 
Smead soon went into a deep trance. ‘‘ Chesterfield,’’ who 
had now become the regular “‘ control,” was on hand, and 
I explained to him what I wanted, not mentioning Mrs. 
Piper’s name, but saying that I wanted a message taken to 
the ‘‘ other light,” the term used by the trance personalities 
in the Piper case to designate ‘“‘ mediums.’’ I named the 
third day (Wednesday) as the date when I wanted the 
message taken. In response to my request, ‘‘ Chesterfield ”’ 
at once replied through the planchette that Martin Luther 
would take it for me. When Wednesday came, after the 
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usual preliminaries with “ Chesterfield,’ Luther reported 
and I sent the message to Dr. Hodgson, without naming him. 
In a few minutes my father purported to return from Dr. 
Hodgson, naming him, with a message. Then Mr. Myers 
purported to be present ready for a message, and I sent 
one to Dr. Hodgson through him. He soon returned, 
apparently with a return communication, but as Mrs. 
Smead was coming out of the trance it was not delivered, 
and after the experiment she lay down on the sofa and had 
a short sleep. In it she dreamed of the presence of Mr. 
Myers. The next day, at the experiment, Mr. Myers pur- 
ported to be present and apparently tried to deliver his 
message. But the experiment was a failure, the writing 
being so difficult and confused that nothing clear or intel- 
ligible came. The experiment on Wednesday also had been 
a similar failure. We must remember in all this that Mrs. 
Smead’s normal consciousness did not know what I had 
planned or was doing, but the adjustment of the planchette 
writing to my scheme was perfect. Now for the sequel. 
When Dr. Hodgson’s record was interrogated it was 
found that he had received no messages whatever from me, 
had sent none to me and that the trance personalities in the 
Piper case had been in complete ignorance of what I was 
doing. It thus appears that we have as complete proof as 
could be desired that the whole ‘‘ Imperator ’’ impersona- 
tion in the case of Mrs. Smead was a product of secondary 
personality. The intensity of her interest in the religious 
aspect of the problem and of the ‘“‘ Imperator group of 
trance personalities’? had had the effect of setting her 
subconscious mind into action and stimulating it to the 
reproduction of the whole affair, and it was equal to the 
complicated action of adjusting its action to the situation 
which I had concealed from her normal consciousness. 
Mrs. Smead, when later informed, was so disappointed 
at the result that she at first resolved never to have any- 
thing to do with further experiments of any kind, but was 
finally induced to continue them for the sake of finding 
what such phenomena meant. 
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The primary interest in this last personation is the ex- 
tent to which a given instance can be simulated with a 
‘small stock of knowledge. All the essential points in the 
character and manner of ‘‘ Imperator” were clearly im- 
personated without having read my report, and only on 
the basis of casual conversation with Mr. Smead on the 
incidents of that report. The resourcefulness of subcon- 
scious mental action is thus shown to be very great, and 
that little material knowledge is necessary for more or less 
perfect dramatization, and the believer in “ spirits” will 
have to learn that he has first to exhaust the field of ab- 
normal psychology before he can trust his judgment to 
accept any explanation of such phenomena but that of 
secondary personality. Suggestion and impersonation are 
masters which we cannot ignore. 

When it comes to an explanation of these phenomena, the 
task is not yet an easy one. In the facts which I have 
described there is no question about their nature. The 
claims for the supernormal are summarily thrown out of 
court, and we are left with subconscious mental action of 
the subject as the one general source which cannot be 
doubted. But when it comes to the specification of asso- 
ciated incidents suggesting a special cause for the pecu- 
liarity of the phenomena, it is not to be found on the surface. 
Mrs. Smead is apparently a perfectly healthy woman and 
shows none of the marks by which the physician would 
suspect physiological or psychological disintegration in any 
of her functions. There are no hysterics, no discoverable 
diseases, no physiological stigmata of any kind, no mental 
peculiarities discoverable, no foreign incidents, physical or 
mental, that would suggest any specific influence in the 
result. There is nothing discoverable but the cleavage be- 
tween the normal and subconscious mental action, and hence 
all that we have to puzzle investigation is this systematic 
simulation of foreign realities. We do not yet know enough 
of neural action to trace the result to any specific cause or 
center, and even if we did know neural action well, we should 
have the problem of searching for the cause of the special 
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form which the phenomena take. The utmost that can be 
done is to search for certain psychological impulses and 
syntheses and dissociations to make the case intelligible. 
What they are it is difficult to ascertain. 

But there are two or three things to remark. The char- 
acter of the alleged “‘ communications ’’’ are more or less 
definitely related to the conceptions which Mrs. Smead has 
of ‘‘ spirit ’’ messages. At first it was enough for her con- 
victions that the phenomena were unconsciously produced 
and not the product of conscious and voluntary effort, such 
as normal thinking and writing. But my conversations 
with her and Mr. Smead soon convinced them that incidents 
purporting to represent the experience of the ‘‘ communi- 
cator ’’ when living were necessary to make the spiritistic 
theory even plausible. The ‘ Harrison Clarke” personality 
followed this information, and the phenomena differed dis- 
tinctly from the Martian episodes. Then when “ Harri- 
son Clarke’ was shown to have failed in the production 
or proof of the supernormal, a long period succeeded in 
which the attempt to prove personal identity was persistent, 
though many of the cases were explicable by secondary 
personality. Then when the religious aspect of the Piper 
case was realized, the mental interest in that feature of it 
led at once to the simulation of it, the apparent result of 
an intense and persistent wish that the trance personalities 
of that case would intervene and give her record a similar 
character. The facts that indicate this simulation are 
fragmentary and disjointed, as association might make 
them, and the appearance of great names was connected 
with the supposition that the trance personalities in the 
Piper phenomena were individuals in a long past age. 
Subconscious memories might easily come to the front in 
this way, though it is interesting to know that her belief 
that “‘ Imperator” was a certain historical person did not 
result once in the writing of his name. Apparently the 
process is one of interrupted association in subconscious 
activity and its casual influence on the motor system. 

The mental and physical conditions which would explain 
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the phenomena must be the subject of pure conjecture. 
The nearest description of the facts which I can assume is 
that which would be expressed by the partial suspension of 
muscular tonicity to allow. the subliminial action to let 
occasional subconscious ideas slip through. Mrs. Smead 
is a lethargic and phlegmatic temperament, and this is 
conducive to that passive state of consciousness which is 
favorable to the diminution of muscular tonicity, and as all 
her early work was done in a conscious state this suspension 
of its effect on the motor system would most naturally give 
rise to a habit of that system to assume this passive accessi- 
bility to subliminal impressions, and we may suppose that 
when she goes into the trance the motor mechanism is from 
habit open to subconscious action, and the fragmentary 
stream of subliminal action, dissociated from the normal, 
thus gets expression. In our normal conscious life there 
is a constant fringe of ideas and memories not connected 
with the main stream of attention and apprehension. But 
we suppress them as irrelevant to our main interest, and 
they are either easily forgotten or are not sufficiently apper- 
ceived to remember them as a part of the whole at the time. 
Now give the motor system that condition in which it might 
respond to these subliminal associations and they would 
appear as apparently independent personalities, and the 
habit of doing this would naturally carry itself over into 
the trance state. Something like this is apparently the 
description of the phenomena which I have discussed, 
though I think we have much to do yet in order to assure 
ourselves of even so simple an hypothesis as this. 
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UBER SPRACHLICHEN INFANTILISMUS ALS 
FOLGE CEREBRALER HERDERKRANKUNG 

BEI ERWACHSENEN. 

VON PROF. A. PICK (PRAG). 

(Continued from October number.) 
Gehen wir jetzt zu einer Besprechung der Haupterschei- 
nung der voliegenden Beobachtung tiber, so ware vorerst 
die Frage zu erwagen, ob man tiberhaupt berechtigt ist, die 
infantile Sprache in unmittelbaren Zusammenhang mit der 
Hirnaffection zu bringen; derselbe wird wohl nicht geleugnet 
werden kénnen, denn die Tatsache, dass die bis dahin an der 
Kranken nicht beobachtete Erscheinung im Laufe der 
Entwicklung der Erweichung aufgetreten, die in erster 
Linie auch andere sprachliche Storungen gezeitigt hatte und 
daraus vielleicht auch die Beschrankung des Infantilismus 
auf die Sprache sich erklart, ist wohl nicht anders zu deuten. 
Versuchen wir dann weiter zunachst von rein klinischen 
Gesichtspunkten aus die Erscheinung des sprachlichen 
Infantilismus verstehen zu lernen, so werden wir als Wegwei- 
ser jedenfalls die Methode der Analogie bentitzen und dazu 
die anderen, gleichzeitig vorhandenen und auf dieselben 
anatomischen Befunde zu beziehenden Erscheinungen des 
Falles heranziehen miissen. Fassen wir die ersteren in’s 
Auge so sind es offenbar, wenn wir von einer einzigen, nicht 
ohneweiters klaren, sofort zu erwadhnenden, Erscheinung 
absehen, alles solche von Functionsherabsetzung, Defect- 
symptome und es wird dem nichts entgegenstehen, auch 
die hier im besonderen zu besprechende Erscheinung ais eine 
solche anzusehen; die Ausnahme, die ich eben erwahnt, 
ist die auffallige Redseligkeit der Kranken; nach dem frither 
von mir in dieser Frage gesagten, halte ich auch diese Er- 
scheinung far ein (indirectes) Ausfallssymptom; aber selbst 
far den, der dieser Deutung nicht zustimmt, kann es sich 
dabei nur um eine Ausnahme von den, im tibrigen zweifel- 
losen Erscheinungen herabgesetzter Function handeln, etwa 
in dem Sinne, wie an der zuvor citirten Stelle Heilbronner 
das Nebeneinandevorkommen von Ausfalls- und Reiz- 
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erscheinungen zur Erklarung heranzieht; da nun selbst 
unter dieser Annahme nichts dafir spricht, dass die eigen- 
tiimliche Erscheinung des sprachlichen Infantilismus als 
Reizsymptom zu deuten ist, so ergiebt sich daraus, dass 
wir es auch dabei mit einer solchen herabgesetzter Function 
zu thun haben. Man wird demnach sagen dirfen, dass 
durch eine auf die Sprachregion (ganz allgemein) be- 
schrankte Lasion bei Erwachsenen gelegentlich eine Storung 
der Sprache zustande kémmt, die wegen ihrer Ahnlichkeit 
mit der Kindersprache als sprachlicher Infantilismus 
bezeichnet werden kann. Einer Bemerkung bedarf wohl 
auch noch die Tatsache, dass die Sprache unmittelbar nach 
der, durch die Lasion gesetzten Functionsstérung, ohne 
irgend ein in der Aussprache merkbares, in anders gearteter 
Articulation sich ausdriickendes Schwanken, die, doch als 
wohl abgerundeter Typus zu bezeichnende Form der Kin- 
dersprache zeigte; man wird das gewiss nicht anders erkla- 
ren kénnen als durch die ganz unbewusst’ wirksame, 
ausserordentlich feine Adaption jedes normalen, ebenso 
wie des kranken Mechanismus an veranderte innere oder 
aussere Bedingungen. In diesem Zusammenhange erscheint 
es mir nun bemerkenswert, dass an unserer Kranken noch 
eine zweite, ganz gleichgeartete Beobachtung gemacht 
werden konnte, namlich die sichtlich instinctiv, ohne jede 
Ueberlegung, vollzogene Bentitzung des Mundes an Stelle 
der unntitz gewordenen rechten Hand (wobei allerdings 
besonders die bei Frauen auch normaler Weise schon geiibte 
gleiche Function des Mundes in Betracht zu ziehen ist). 
(Vergl. hierher die Besprechung ahnlicher Tatsachen bei 
Mach Erkenntnis und Jrrtum 1905, page 181.) 

Man wird sich einem Einwande gegen das hier vorge- 
brachte nicht verschliessen durfen, namlich dem der Selten- 
heit der Erscheinung der infantilen Sprache gegeniiber der, 
immerhin doch schon recht umfangreichen Lehre von den 
aphatischen Sprachstérungen. Die Ursache dieser Selten- 


1 Nachtraglich sehe ich, dass Delbriick (Einleitung in das Studium der 
indogerman. Sprachen 4. Aufl. 1904, p. 154) ausfihrt, wie sich der Laut- 
wandel in der Sprachentwicklung unbewusst vollzieht. 
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heit durfte sich aber durch nachstehende Erwagungen 
klarlegen lassen; die iibergrosse Zahl der uns zur Verfigung 
stehenden, genauer studierten Erscheinungen der Aphasie 
entstammt solchen Fallen, in denen die Sprachstérung 
meist mit einen Schlage, complet zur Beobachtung gekom- 
men; der vorliegende Fall bot uns das, an sich bekanntlich 
schon, sehr seltene, Bild einer progressiven Erweichung, 
und schon dieser Umstand macht es verstandlich, dass so 
ein Stadium zur Beobachtung kommen konnte, das eben 
nur bei allmaliger Entwicklung der betreffenden Lasion oder 
doch wenigstens sehr selten dem Beobachter entgegen 
tritt (ich selbst werde spater eine eigene einschlagige Beob- 
achtung erwahnen); dass es dazu eines glicklichen Zufalles 
umso mehr bedurfte, als die Studien uber die Entwicklung 
und Rickbildung der Spicchstoérungen noch recht im Argen 
liegen, braucht wohl nicht erst durch den Hinweis auf ein- 
schlagige Tatsachen aus ahnlichen Studien bewiesen werden. 
Das letztere Argument beseitigt aber auch den, anscheinend 
mit einer gewissen Berechtigung von den Hirntumoren in 
entsprechender Localisation herzunehmenden Einwand; 
dass auch das Studium der durch solche bedingten aphasi- 
schen Erscheinungen, speciell der Entwicklung derselben 
noch recht mangelhaft ist, brauche ich wohl nicht zu be- 
weisen. Endlich mdéchte ich noch ein weiteres Argument 
anfiihren, welches die Seltenheit der Erscheinung ver- 
standlich macht; es ist dasselbe, das ich auch sonst schon 
unter Zustimmung der Fachcollegen zur Erklarung fur die 
Seltenheit gewisser Erscheinungen im Rahmen der apha- 
sischen Stérungen beniitzt; es ist von der Schwere der 
Erscheinungen hergernommen, durch die eben feinere und 
deshalb meist auch leichtere von den massiven Folgen 
grober Herde unterdriickt werden.* Und dieses Moment 
scheint ja auch hier zu zutreffen, insofern man wohl, ohne 
Widerspruch erwarten zu miissen, sagen darf, dass die dem 
sprachlichen Infantilismus zu Grunde liegende Storung als 
eine leichte zu deuten ist. (Zur Vermeidung von Misverstand- 


1In diesem Zusammenhange ist darauf hinzuweisen, dass speciell am 
17. Februar diese Uberdeckung auch an unserer Kranken merkbar wurde. 
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nissen sei speciell hervorgehoben, dass diese Deutung natir- 
lich nur dieses eine Symptom betrifft und demnach sehr wohl 
mit der Schwere der tibrigen Erscheinungen und der schweren 
Lasion im Allgemeinen in Einklang gebracht werden kann.) 

Es lage nun nahe, noch der Frage naher zu treten, ob wir 
es bei der Storung, die wir hier besprochen, mit den Folgen 
einer kleinen umschriebenen, oder der einer weiter ver- 
breiteten, dafiir aber vielleicht schwacheren, einem Frith- 
stadium der Erweichung entsprechenden Lasion zu tun 
haben; leider ist, wie zuvor ausgefiihrt, durch den Befund 
der weit verbreiteten Erweichung jeder Versuch einer 
solchen Deutung von Haus aus unméglich gemacht; aber 
auch der Versuch etwa auf Grund dessen, was wir tiber 
kleinste Lasionen des Sprachgebietes wissen, jene Frage 
theoretisch zu beantworten, dar’ wohl als aussichtslos bei 
Seite gelassen werden; denn, um nur eines hier anzufiihren, 
wissen wir vorlaufig fast noch nichts iiber die Symptomalogie 
partieller Lasionen der Broca’schen Stelle und nicht viel 
mehr auch tiber leichte Storungen desselben Centrums in 
toto. Aber gerads Angesichts dieses Dunkels scheint mir 
die vorliegende Beobachtung dadurch von Bedeutung, dass 
sie die Entstehung einer besonders gearteten articulatorischen 
Sprachst6érung von der Rinde (oder dem Mark?) des Gross- 
hirns aus nachweist. 

Treten wir nun noch der Frage nach der Ursache des 
sprachlichen Infantilismus in. unserem Falle naher, so legt 
schon die Erscheinung selbst, ganz ohne Ricksicht auf die 
im Vorangehenden erwahnte Lehre von den Beziehungen 
zwischen Dissolution und Evolution es nahe, nachzusehen, 
ob auch in dieser Hinsicht bestimmte genetische Beziehun-. 
gen mit der Entwicklung der Kindersprache nachweisbar 
sind. 

Das scheint mir nun in der Tat der Fall zu sein und 
méochte ich deshalb dieser Frage und zwar auch in Hinsicht 
der Sprachentwickung wtberhaupt, einige Bemerkungen ' 


‘Ich hatte'mich bei dem Studium der einschlagigen Tatsachen der 
weitgehenden Unterstiizung des Vertreters der vergleichenden Sprach- 
wissenschaft an unserer Universitat, Herrn Prof. Berneker zu erfreuen, 
woftir ich ihm an dieser Stelle besten Dank sage. 
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widmen. Ohne in eine ausfihrlichere Darlegung der Ur- 
sachen der die Kindersprache charakterisierenden Articu- 
lation einzutreten, wird man, rein von physiologischem 
Gesichtspunkten ausgehend, sagen durfen, dass die Man- 
gelhaftigkeit derselben auf ungeniigender Entwicklung der 
dabei in Betracht kommenden motorischen und gewiss 
auch sensiblen Mechanismen beruht’; weiter wird der 
Schluss berechtigt sein, dass die mit der zunehmenden 
Uebung sich vollziehende functionelle und wohl auch ana- 
tomische Reifung der betreffenden Mechanismen den allma- 
ligen Uebergang zur Sprache der Erwachsenen im Gefolge 
hat. Halten wir diesen Typus der Evolution unserem Falle 
von Dissolution entgegen, dann darf man wohl sagen, 
dass bei der Kindersprache ein Stadium von mangelhafter 
Function in Folge unabgeschlossener Entwicklung, in un- 
serem Falle mangelhafte Function in Folge von Storung 
des voll entwickelten Sprachmechanismus vorliegt und 
dass beiden diesen Fallen als wichtiges Kriterium das 
Fehlen jedes gréberen Defectes an Motilitat oder Sensibilitat 
an den betreffenden Mechanismen zukommt; es erscheint 
demnach die Gegenitiberstellung der beiden Falle als gegen- 
satzliche Typen von Evolution und Stesstution auch 
dadurch gerechtfertigt. 

Alledings will Wundt (Vélkerpsychologie: Die Sprache 
I. Thl. 1900, page 298) die oben angefuhrte, ziemlich allge- 
mein acceptierte Ansicht beziglich der Lautvertauschungen 
in der Kindersprache nicht gelten lassen, vielmehr andere 
Momente daft verantwortlich machen; aber gerade die 
hier mitgeteilte Beobachtung spricht doch sehr im Sinne 
der von ihm bekampften Ansicht; denn wenn wir sehen, 
dass eine, ganz der Kindersprache (hinsichtlich der Laut- 
vertauschungen) gleichende Sprachst6érung acut durch 
Herdaffection zustande gekommen, dann muss man 
wohl auch fiir die Kindersprache zugeben, dass wenigstens 


1 Einem Buche des Philologen Wechssler entnehme ich das dem entspre- 
chende Citat aus Goethe (Maximen und Reflexionen III) ‘“‘ die Verwechs- 
lung eines Consonannten mit dem anderen méchte aus Unfahigkeit des 
Organs éentstehen.” 
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einer der von Wundt zur Erklarung der kindlichen Lautver- 
tauschungen herangezogenen Factoren, die unvollkommene 
acustische und optische Apperception der Laute und Lautbe- 
wegungen zu ihrer Erklarung nicht ndtig ist. Ich glaube 
aber, dass auch das von Wundt gegen die allgemeine Ansicht 
in’s Feld gefahrte Argument nicht zutrifit. Der Einwand, 
dass das Kind schon in den Anfangen seiner nachahmenden 
Sprachbewegungen im vollen Besitze aller Articulationen 
ist und dass die gleichen Laute in gewissen Wo6rtern vermie- 
den und gleichzeitig in anderen gebraucht werden, lasst 
sich auf Grund der uns gelaufigen Erfahrung widerlegen, 
dass ein durchaus normaler-und in gewissen Combinationen 
vollstandig zureichender motorischer Mechanismus in an- 
deren wieder versagt oder ungeniigend fungirt, bis entsprech- 
ende Uebung ihn auch das tiberwinden lasst. 

In diesem Zusammenhange seien auch noch ein Paar 
Worte dem Lautwandel oder — Wechsel in der Sprachent- 
wicklung im Allgemeinen gewidmet. Ein Ueberblick der 
dariiber jetzt geltenden Ansichten in der vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung zeigt, dass es in letzter Linie immer wieder 
physiologische Momente sind, welche dafiir verantwortlich 
gemacht werden,’ sodass auch hier das Element noch 
unvolls indiger Evolution der beginnenden Dissolution 
in unserem Falle gegentiber steht. 

Unter der Bezeichnung des Puerilismus hat Dupré in 
verschiedenen Publicationen der letzten Jahre’ einen 
Symptomencomplex zusammengefasst, der durch eine Reihe 
von Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Vorstellungen, des 
Fuhlens und Wollens, sowie durch entsprechende Ander- 


'Delbriick in Ostwald’s Annalen der Naturphilos. 1. p. 295, fihrt aus, 
wie einerseits functionelle, die Sprachwerkzeuge betreffende Momente, 
anderseits solche in den Lebensbedingungen gelegene, also in letzter Linie 
wieder physiologische Momente die Lautverschiebungen bedingen, was 
auch fiir die weiteren, Beschleunigung des Redeflusses, Bequemlichkeit 
resp. der Wunsch, sich Schwierigkeiten in der Aussprache erleichtern, 


gilt. 
?In der letzten Publication in der Iconographie de la Salpétr. 1g05, 
finden sich die vorangehenden citirt; eine zusammenf. de Arbeit hat 


sein Schiiler Sculard als Thése im Jahre 1904 ausgearbeitet. 
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ung der Sprache und Mimik sich als Anderung der Persén- 
lichkeit, als ein Rickfall in das Wesen eines Kindes darstellt. 

Wahrend nun die einschlagigen Tatsachen aus dem 
Gebiete der Hypnose und Hysterie wohl ziemlich allgemein 
bekannt sind, ist das Auftreten des gleichen Symptomen- 
complexes bei grober cerebraler Erkrankung bisher nur 
von Dupré gewirdigt; wenn dieser Autor selbst die Er- 
scheinung mit der Moria und dem kindischen Wesen, welche 
speciell die deutschen Autoren von Cerebralkranken be- 
schrieben haben, in Zusammenhang bringt, so scheint mir 
eine solche Nahestellung doch ziemlich weit hergeholt, 
vielmehr glaube ich, dass der von Dupré sogenannte Pueril- 
ismus in der Tat eine ganz eigenartige Erscheinung darstellt. 
Wenn nun das Zustandekommen derselben durch Hypnose 
oder im Laufe hysterischer Zustande aus der psychogenen 
Natur dieser Zustande erklarlich erscheint, so muss man 
fir den gleichen, durch Cerebralaffection, zuweilen sogar 
ganz acut, zustandekommenden Symptomencomplex wohl 
Dupré zustimmen, wenn er die Pathogenese dieser Form 
des Puerilismus als vollstandig geheimnisvoll bezeichnet; 
man k6énnte allerdings sich damit behelfen wollen, dass 
man annimmt, dass durch den apoplectischen Insult etwa 
latente hysterische Dispositionen geweckt wiirden und nun 
von der Psyche aus nicht blos die psychischen Entausser- 
ungen im engeren Sinne des Wortes, sondern auch Sprache 
und Mimik im Sinne eines Rickfalls auf die kindliche Stufe 
der Intelligenz modificirt wirden. Zieht man aber in 
Betracht, dass diese Erklarung eigentlich gar nichts besagt 
und dass die Erscheinung auch bei senilen Individuen zur 
Beobachtung kommt, von denen nichts hysterisches bekannt 
ist, dann wird man alle Veranlassung haben, sich nach an- 
deren Momenten fiir eine Erklarung der Erscheinung un- 
zuthun; einen Anhaltspunkt dafir glaube ich nun durch 
die Mitteilung der hier berichteten Beobachtung bieten zu 
kénnen. Schon gelegentlich einer alteren Beobachtung 
eines Falles von Hirnerweichung, die namentlich intensiv 
den Schlafelappen befallen hatte, war mir neben den dadurch 
bedingten Erscheinungen von aphatischer Sprachstorung 
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aufgefallen, dass die Sprache der betreffenden Kranken, 
einer hochbetagten Frau, vollstandig der eines Kindes mit 
dem typischen Lautwandel entsprach; es wurde damals 
nicht weiter darauf geachtet, offenbar weil man, beziglich 
des Beginnes der Erscheinung nicht aufgeklart, annahm, 
dass es sich bei der Kranken um jenen Riickfall auf die 
kindliche Intelligenzstufe handle, wie er wohl jedem, der 
viele senil Demente sieht, gelaufig ist, wobei jedoch bemerkt 
sei, dass Dupré diese Erscheinung von seinem Puerilismus 
getrennt wissen will. 

Eine solche Deutung erscheint auch dadurch entschuldbar, 
dass die betreffende Kranke mit schweren cerebralen 
Erscheinungen, Hemianopsie, Asymbolie, Worttaubheit, 
Paraphasie und ohne Anamnese zur Klinik eingeliefert 
wurde, sodass eine Analyse der so auffalligen Erscheinung 
kaum méglich war; als bemerkenswert muss es jetzt nach- 
traglich allerdings bezeichnet werden, dass nur die Sprache 
dem kindlichen Typus entsprach, wahrend das tbrige Ver- 
halten der Kranken nichts auffallig pueriles erkennen liess. 

Einen Anhaltspunkt fiir die Beziehungen zwischen dem 
(allgemeinen) Puerilimus im Sinne Dupré’s und dem hier 
beschriebenen partiellen liesse sich vielleicht aus der Dop- 
pelstellung der Sprache als psychischen Process und ‘physio- 
logischen Vorgang gewinnen; dem ersteren entsprechend 
finden wir den sprachlichen Puerilimus als Teilerscheinung 
im Rahmen hysterischer Anderung des Persdénlichkeits- 
bewusstseins, bei seniler Demenz oder andeutungsweise im 
sogenannten Ganser’schen Symptomencomplex; im Gegen- 
satze dazu als physiologischer Vorgang tritt er uns als 
Functionsherabsetzung in Folge von Herdaffection entgegen ; 
die von Dupré nach Herdaffection beobachteten Falle 
allgemeinen Puerilismus waren das Correlat dazu. 

Einige Bemerkungen mdéchte ich noch der Eingangs 
dieses Aufsatzes erwahnten Gleichsetzung der Ruckbildungs- 
stadien der Sprache mit den in der Entwicklung der Kinder- 
sprache zu Tage tretenden Stadien derselben widmen; man 
hat einer solchen Gleichsetzung mit Recht widersprochen, 
wenn damit vollstandig Gleichheit gemeint sein sollte. 
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Hughlings Fackson selbst, dem wir ja die grundlegenden 
Studien tuber diese theoretischen Fragen verdanken, hat 
sich (in seinen Croonian Lect. on Evolution and Dissolution 
of the nerv. sys. Repr. fr. Brit. med. J. 1884, p. 5) sehr 
vorsichtig in dieser Frage darttber geaussert, indem er sagt: 
“ Scarcely ever, if ever, do we meet with a case of dissolu- 
tion which we can suppose to be the exact opposite of 
evolution ’’; er fiihrt das dann noch weiter fur die diffusen 
und die herdférmig angeordneten Processe aus. 

Es lasst sich auch, sowohl im Allgemeinen wie insbesondere 
fur den speciellen Fall, nachweisen, dass eine solche Gleich- 
heit, wenn auch nicht als unmdéglich, so doch als unwahr- 
scheinlich bezeichnet werden muss. Ich wiisste das nicht 
einfacher darzulegen, als durch die Analogie mit dem 
Gegensatze zwischen geistigen Defectzustanden und den 
erworbenen geistigen Schwachezustanden. Es liesse sich 
allerdings ein Stadium der Dissolution theoretisch constru- 
iren, durch welches der Sprachmechanismus derart gescha- 
digt sein kénnte, dass nur jene Elemente desselben noch 
functionieren méchten, durch deren Zusammenwirken auch 
wieder nur eine unvollstandige, einem bestimmten Sta- 
dium der Entwicklung entsprechende Sprache zustande 
kommen kénnte; aber entsprechend der eben angefiihrten 
Analogie wird sich nicht erwarten Jassen, dass durch den 
schadigenden Process die noch functionsfahigen Elemente 
auch noch derart geschadigt wiirden, dass sie des ganzen, 
wahrend der spateren Zeit gewonnenen, Zuwachses an 
individuellen und gemeinsammen “ Erfahrungen ”’ verlustig 
gegangen waren. 

Von diesem Gedankengange aus liesse sich endlich auch ein 
Gesichtspunkt zur Erklarung fir die Entstehung des Dupré- 
’schen Puerilismus in Folge von Herdaffection gewinnen. 
Wenn wir hier durch Herdaffection umschriebener Art einen 
partiellen, nur auf die Sprache beschrankten Puerilismus 
entstehen sehen, dann ist es wohl denkbar, durch besonders 
localisirte, den cerebralen Mechanismus in weiterem Aus- 
masse betreffende Stérung einen allgemeinen Puerilismus 
im Sinne Dupré’s entstehen zu sehen. 
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Durch die voranstehende Mitteilung halte ich nun den 
Nachweis fir erbracht, dass ein solcher, allerdings auf die 
Sprache beschrankter Rickfall durch Cerebralerkrankung 
zustande kommen kann und dadurch vielleicht einen ersten 
Anhaltspunkt fir die Lésung des Rathsels des Puerilismus 
im Sinne Dupré’s geboten; auch zweifle ich nicht, dass, 
nachdem jetzt einmal die Aufmerksamkeit auf dieses anschei- 
nend seltene Symptom gelenkt worden, die dafir gescharfte 
Beobachtung bald eine Bestatigung und gewiss auch 
Ausbreitung des einschlagigen Tatsachengebietes bringen 
wird. 


ABSTRACTS. 


On a Series of Automatic Writings.. By Mrs. A. W. Verrall, 
“Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research,’’ Part LIII, 
Vol. xx, October, 1906, pp. 432 + x. 

Out of the mass of detail presented in this exhaustive study 
only a very brief account can be given in the limits imposed by 
a review. The phenomena of automatic writing here described 
are the personal products of the writer, who carried out a long 
series of experiments,some 322 in number, upon herself, and 
obtained as many ‘“ unconsciously ”’ written pieces of script. 
The experimenter gives the facts without commentary or theo- 
rizing and wisely leaves the interpretation of the complex subject 
to the individual reader. That she was already accustomed to 
having her subconscious mental life “‘ tapped,’’ so to speak, is 
expressly stated. In 1889-1892 she had recorded and later 
published a series of observations on herself in crystal gazing. 
She allowed this faculty to remain dormant, however, until, 
after repeated attempts, she found herself able to produce auto- 
matic writing in 1gor1. 

The method employed to develop the faculty is instructive: 

“On January 19, 1901, I spent a quarter of an hour or more 
in sitting perfectly still in a dim light, with a view to giving 
myself the opportunity of recognizing any impression that I 
might have. I continued this daily. . . . Unless my attention 
was actively engaged in some other direction the pencil did 
not move; if I tried to occupy my attention with reading the 
pencil merely reproduced some of the words of the book or 
occasionally traced characters resembling those on a brass table 
on which the pencil and paper lay.” . . . These attempts were 
continued daily for about two weeks and only three attempts 
made during the following month. On resuming the experi- 

ments the first successful result was obtained. A strong impulse 
to change the position of the pencil was felt, and “‘ in obedience 
to the impulse I took the pencil between my thumb and first 
finger [having previously held it between the first and second 
fingers] and after a few nonsense-words it wrote rapidly in Latin. 
. . . On this first occasion, March 5, 1901, my hand wrote about 
eighty words almost entirely in Latin, but though the words 
226 
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are consecutive and seem to make phrases, and though some 
of the phrases seem intelligible, there is no general sense in the 
passage.” 

‘These early attempts resulted in mere rubbish, but by 
continued “‘ practice ’’ the writing became the logical expression of 
ideas, ‘“‘whole phrases were intelligible,” and finally developed into 
elaborate compositions, written indifferently in English, Latin, 
and Greek, the experimenter having an excellent command of the 
two latter languages. Rude drawings were also included in 
these phenomena. Curiously enough, although Mrs. Verrall is 
perfectly familiar with French, and constantly dreams in it 
and apt to use it abstractedly in imaginary conversations with 
herself, there was no trace of this language in the script. In 
commenting on this fact she says, ‘‘ The complete absence of 
such traces is one of several indications that the subliminal 
strata tapped, so to speak, in the automatic writings, are not 
those reached by the usual ways of dreaming or semi-conscious, 
thought.” 

Mrs. Verrall was entirely unaware of what her hand was 
writinga, Ithough she was apt to perceive a word or two, but 
never understood whether it made sense with what went before. 
‘Under these circumstances,” the report states, ‘it will be 
seen that though I am aware at the moment of writing what 
language my hand is using, when the script is finished I often 
cannot say till I read it what language has been used, as the 
recollection of the words passes away with extreme rapidity.’’ 
At each experiment, as a rule, the writing ceased after a sheet 
of paper was covered, that is, from 70 to 90 words, but as many 
as 265 have been produced. The content of the writing em- 
braced all sorts of topics; for instance, allusions or descriptions, 
of persons and places, exhortations, messages, reminiscences, 
anecdotes, philosophical and quasi-mathematical disquisitions. 
enigmatic or oracular sayings, etc. On occasions English, 
Latin, and Greek verse was produced, although Mrs. Verrall 
disclaims a capacity normally to write English verse at least. 

One interesting point mentioned is the influence of the content 
of the writing upon the writer, notwithstanding her ignorance 
of that content. ‘‘ Thus once I found the tears running down 
my face when the writing was over; the contents apparently 
alluded to two friends of mine who had died under tragic cir- 
cumstances.”” On another occasion her left hand which was 
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not writing was very cold and she had a recollection of feeling 
a wind on her left side. At this moment in the script occurred 
the words, ‘a cold breeze blows.’’ These observations are in 
accord with similar phenomena frequently described in abnormal 
conditions, when subconscious ideas produce emotional feelings, 
whether of exaltation, depression, fear, etc., in the subject. 
Many examples of this are recorded in the Beauchamp case 
(Prince). In the great majority of occasions while writing, 
Mrs. Verrall was in a “ perfectly normal condition,” though very 
occasionally she felt sleepy and a few times lost consciousness 
of her surroundings. 

Telepathic experiments, with the avowed object of pan 
. mining whether information unknown to the writer could be 
conveyed by automatic writing, were practically unsuccessful. 

Sometimes there were concomitant phenomena, such as a 
“sudden impulse ” to write (21 out of 306 occasions) and a 
feeling of fatigue and discomfort in the right arm. There was, 
however, no anesthesia of the writing hand and none of that 
intense abstraction with its systematized anesthesia of all the 
sensory and motor functions which has been observed in hysteri- 
. cal automatisms. 

The content of the writing did not merely represent mechani- 
cal repetitions of previous experiences, such as might be done 
by physiological automatisms of nervous processes without 
accompanying ideation, but often were elaborate composi- 
tions of an original character. The data offered by the author 
in these observations are of extreme value for the study of the 
subconscious, in that they show the possibilities of the splitting 
of consciousness and the formation of large organized systems 
of subconscious thought in healthy individuals. They thus 
contradict the view maintained by some academic psychologists 
that subconscious phenomena, like tics and choreiform move- 
ments, are produced simply by physiological nervous processes 
without thought. They also contribute to our understanding 
of abnormal conditions, for with these normal phenomena in 
mind we can readily understand that when the subconscious 
ideas have an undesirable character, like fears, horrifying or 
repugnant ideas, etc., they may unfavorably influence the 
personal consciousness and the whole organism and produce 
abnormal phenomena such as occur in hysteria. 

In Mrs. Verrall’s experiments, as might be expected, there is 
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nothing to show that the content either did not represent the 
previous knowledge and experiences of the subject, or was not 
pure fabrication. [See Mr. Hyslop’s article in this number.] 
In the former case the source of this knowledge may have been 
long forgotten, as has been often shown to be the case. For 
instance, the fact that allusions to neoplatonic phraseology 
appeared in the script before these writers were read can well be 
explained on the basis of a hasty but forgotten glance at their 
works (or some forgotten essay) by a well-educated individual. 


CoriaT. 


My Conception of Hysteria and Hypnotism. By J. Babinski, 
“‘ Archives Générales de Médecine,’”’ August 28, 1906, No. 35, 
pp. 2186-2206. 

The value of any author’s conception of a morbid process is 
absolutely proportionate to the extent of his personal experience 
with such a process. In the case of Dr. Babinski, whose name 
has long been identified with neurologic and psychopathologic 
work of a distinguished order, any views that he may express 
upon a subject like hysteria are distinctly worthy of attention. 
This is particularly true of the views emitted in the paper under 
consideration, for they are of an order that may be characterized 
as unconventional, not to say revolutionary, and betray an 
independence of thought that is certainly praiseworthy. 

For Babinski the division of hysterical phenomena into two 
_ orders — the permanent and the transitory stigmata — has no 
logical foundation, since the terms permanent and transitory can- 
not be made to apply. He declares that there are no permanent 
stigmata in hysteria, since all stigmata are produced by sugges- 
tion, either from within or from without, and are removable by 
its opposite — persuasion. On the subject of suggestion he is 
particularly precise, defining it strictly as a determinant of unde- 
sirable symptoms, the removal of which is brought about by 
what he terms persuasion. He affirms with emphasis that such 
stigmata as hemianesthesia and concentric limitation of the 
visual fields practically never occur in the hysterics under his 
control, since the evil element of suggestion is zealously avoided 
by himself and his associates. He further contends that the 
property which certain symptoms possess of rapidly disappearing 
is not peculiar to hysteric cases, and instances in support of this 
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contention a similar property in renal colic, the gastric crises of 
tabes, gout, etc. 

Babinski next criticises the theory of Mébius, that one may 
group under hysteria all bodily modifications caused by mental 
representations. As a definition this does not satisfy him 
because it does not apply to all the manifestations of hysteria, 
and does apply to disturbances which are incontestably foreign 
to hysteria. He admits that the characteristics which impel 
Janet to speak of hysteria as a psychosis belonging to the 
group of mental diseases from cerebral insufficiency, diseases 
which are marked particularly by an enfeeblement of the faculty 
of psychologic synthesis, do really belong to hysteria, but denies 
that they constitute its attributes and contends that they cannot 
serve to define it. He further contends that before one can 
define hysteria he must determine and demonstrate by com- 
parison with other nervous troubles, admittedly not hysteric, the 
characteristics which hysteria alone possesses. By this process 
he has satisfied himself that hysteria possesses two characteristics 
which are distinctive; first, the possibility of being reproduced 
by suggestion with rigorous exactitude in certain subjects and, 
second, of disappearing under the exclusive influence of per- 
suasion as above defined. He then proceeds to define hysteria as 
follows: 

Hysteria is a special psychic state capable of evoking certain 
disturbances with characteristics that are peculiar to them. 

It is manifested principally by primary disturbances and 
accessorily by secondary disturbances. 

What characterizes the primary disturbances is the possibility 
of reproducing them by suggestion with vigorous exactitude in 
certain subjects and of making them disappear under the 
exclusive influence of persuasion. 

What characterizes the secondary disturbances is that they 
are strictly subordinated to the primary disturbances. 

This definition has been the subject of much adverse criticism, 
but, in spite of this, Babinski stoutly maintains that in pure 
neurasthenia, maladie du doute, and other conditions of similar 
nature, persuasion is absolutely without avail. 

An interesting query propounded by the author is the follow- 
ing: Is hysteria really a pathologic state, or are its phenomena 
simulated? 

In Bakinski’s opinion many hysterics become simulators(!) 
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and reproduce, either from caprice or as a means to an end, 
troubles which at the outset were the result of suggestion or auto- 
suggestion. 

Coming from such a source as this, this latter statement 
particularly arrests the attention; it is a reversion to the opinion 
held. by the very earliest observers and possesses an added inter- 
est from the fact that Freud has recently expressed himself in 
identical terms with regard to this same subject. 

Hypnotism, as defined by Babinski, is a psychic state which 
renders the subject capable of coming under the suggestions of 
others. It is manifested by phenomena caused by suggestion, 
and can be made to disappear by persuasion just as hysterical 
stigmata are made to disappear. 

From the point of view of treatment Babinski prefers rational 
psychotherapeutics to hypnotism. Hypnotism he uses only in 
refractory cases or in cases where patients are skeptical of its 
potency. The difficulties which arise in the attempted use of 
hypnotism vary with the temperament of the operator; hence 
the difference in the results obtained by different observers. 

In conclusion, Babinski makes a plea for the abolition of the 
term hysteria and the substitution of the term “ pithiatism,” 
derived from the Greek words ze:@é, persuasion, and /ards, 
curable, and denoting a property peculiar to the condition now 
termed hysteria. 

This plea is based on the author’s conception of the morbid 
condition under consideration, which in turn is in conformity 
with the old adage: naturam morborum curationes ostendunt. 

The article will repay reading in its entirety. 

CourRTNEY. 


Periodic Paranoia and the Origin of Paranoic Delusions. By 
Dr. Gierlich, Wiesbaden, ‘‘ Archiv fir Psychiatrie und Nerven- 
krankheiten,” Vol. xl, pp. 19-40. 


Contribution to the Doctrine of Paranoia. By M. Friedmann. 
““Monatsschrift far Psychiatrie und Neurologie,” Vol. xvii, 
Pp. 467-484 and 532-560. 

The two articles here reviewed are valuable contributions to 
our knowledge of paranoia. They show that in special cases, in 
which the delusion formation is not essentially different from 
that of chronic paranoia, the outcome may be much more 
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favorable than is usually expected; and they treat, moreover, of 

the genesis of paranoic delusions, a subject which of late years 

has been in the foreground of psychiatric interest. While 

formerly a purely intellectualistic genesis of paranoia was 

assumed, of late the importance which the affects play in the- 
-d_velopment of delusions has become more and more recognized. 
When we look over the beginning of many cases we find either an 
affective disorder in the sense of an empty uneasiness, an 
unsettled state of mind as the starting point of a paranoic devel- 
opment, or the delusion formation follows conflicts, that is, 
originates from ideas or complexes of ideas associated with 
depressive feelings. According to the opinion of Bleuler, the 
latter only is the origin in the Kraepelinian paranoia. It is 
evidently the genesis in the cases of Friedmann, whereas in those 
of Gierlich there is, to my mind, a combination of conflicts and a 
more independent uneasiness. 

Gierlich reports three cases. We can give a brief summary 
of the first case only. The patient was a high German official, a 
man of fifty. He was ambitious, and when he was not advanced 
as he had expected, this wag.a considerable blow to him, yet he 
got over it and only at times worried about it. A year later he 
had very fatiguing work, became run down, morose, uneasy, and 
irritable, and in this state rapidly developed ideas that his 
superiors wished to get rid of him, and that the man who was 
put over him was plotting against him. He thought that he 
had offended the latter by staring at his wife at a reception, and 
had thus injured her reputation. Later, he also thought that he 
had compromised his own wife. Many were in the plot and he 
thought that he might be arrested at any moment. He was. 
throughout considerably stirred up about the matter. He 
recovered in four weeks, but subsequently had two very similar 
episodes on the same basis. Gierlich’s second case resembled the 
first in many ways, while the third was somewhat different. In 
none of the cases were there any hallucinations. They all 
showed a marked hereditary taint and a decided tendency to re- 
lapses. According to Gierlich’s opinion the paranoic development 
started upon a complex of ideas associated with depressive 
feelings, which latter increased in the neurasthenic condition. 
But it is of interest to add that it seemed, after all, to be essen- 
tially the morose, uneasy state which brought about the paranoic 
development. No doubt, not every one would agree with Gierlich 
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that his cases differ only in the course from chronic paranoia, but 
some would probably point to the greater affective disorder, 
more of the nature of a real anxiety, as being somewhat foreign 
to the typical chronic cases. But there is no doubt about the 
close relation which such cases bear to that of chronic paranoia, 
a fact which should be recognized and not obscured by classifi- 
cation. It seems to us probable that the quick recovery in cases 
such as Gierlich describes was due to the relative independence of 
the affects on the one hand, and on the other hand to their in- 
tensity and the feeling of contrast which followed the lifting of 
the emotional disorder and thus permitted a correction of the 
ideas. To regard such cases as manic depressive would certainly 
not be justifiable, and Gierlich rejects this diagnosis on good 
grounds. 

Gierlich’s view regarding the formation of paranoic delusions 
has partly been mentioned, and we should only add that he also 
makes a concession to Berze’s theory of an apperception disorder, 
but he regards such a disorder as produced by the affects. 

Friedmann, in his excellent paper, reports nine very interesting 
cases of “‘ mild”’ and “ mildest’ paranoia. They are mostly 
individuals with a certain predisposing make-up; namely, a 
tendency to stubbornness, sensitiveness, and exaltation. In 
them a conflict gives rise to a gradual delusion formation, yet in 
contradiction to what takes place in chronic paranoia, the 
tendency to extension o the delusions, the malignancy, as it 
were, is absent and the conflict remains the only grievance. The 
ideas of reference which occur, chiefly in the ‘“ mild’”’ cases, 
remain also within the sphere of the original conflict. After a 
period of two or three years, with the gradual subsidence of the 
emotional disorder, the ideas cease to have any influence on the 
behavior of the patient, they recede to the background, but — 
are not corrected. One case, however, later developed chronic 
paranoia. In his attempt to differentiate the clinical picture 
of such cases, which he regards as essentially the same as the 
chronic paranoia, from the recoverable paranoic states, notably 
those developing in the course of manic-depressive insanity (he 
gives some good examples), Friedmann lays much stress upon the 
distinction between endogenous and exogenous delusion forma- 
tion. The endogenous delusions are in harmony with the 
patient’s nature (Friedmann speaks of the continuity of the 
personality), develop (in ‘‘ predisposed ” persons) upon a con- 
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flict, and the elaboration throughout remains logical and in a 
certain contact with reality. The exogenous delusions are not 
in harmony with the individual’s nature, the logical elaboration 
is absent, or much less clear, they are more disconnected and 
formed upon accidental happenings. They have, as he calls it, 
a more “ impulsive,” “ suggestive ’’ origin. There is no doubt 
but that the distinction which Friedmann makes here is, to a 
certain extent, helpful in our present state of knowledge, if we do 
not draw the line too sharply. Friedmann evidently feels that 
himself, and admits that the two kinds of delusion formation 
run together, that only the end. poles of a long line of cases are 
clean cut, and that the disposition, too, is necessarily complex. 
He urges, therefore, the necessity of creating types without the 
expectation of finding them always pure; a very healthy tend- 
- ency which lays more stress upon the establishment of principles 
which underlie the clinical pictures than upon classification. _ 
Hocu. 


Observations on the Functions of the Association Areas (Cere- 
brum) in Monkeys. By Shepherd Ivory Franz, Ph.D., ‘The 
Journal of the American Medical Association,’’ Nov. 3, 1906. 

In 1902 Franz conducted a series of experiments on cats with 
the object of determining the relation of the frontal lobes of the 
cerebrum to the production and retention of simple sensori- 
motor habits. Asa result of his investigation he concluded that 
after a bilateral lesion of the frontal lobes, certain habits which 
he had established in the animals were lost, while unilateral 
lesions of the frontal lobes were followed by a slowing of the 
motor response. 

The author’s recent experiments on monkeys have been con- 
ducted along the same lines, and the results, though somewhat 
varying, are of great interest. 

Simple associations were established in a series of monkeys 
by means of what the author terms the “‘ food-box experiment ” 
and the “ hurdle experiment.”’ In the former a hungry animal 
is placed in a small wire cage in which is a box of food, the door 
of the food box being kept closed by means of an old-fashioned 
turn button which must be turned to a certain angle before the 
food can be obtained. Naturally the monkey soon learns to 
turn the button and open the box when food is placed in it. 
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The “ hurdle experiment ”’ consists in training the monkey to 
make his way over and through a series of obstacles and lift the 
cover from the middle one of three boxes to obtain his food. 

When the animal had learned these two processes so as to go 
through them quickly after freedom from practice for a week, his 
frontal lobes were removed and the experiments were repeated 
when the operation had been recovered from. 

Nine monkeys were successfully operated upon in this way. 
Two of these lost the associations in both experiments, but 
since neither one lived over five days the results were not con- 
sidered of value. Three monkeys lived from three to five 
months, and showed no memory of their well-learned habits, 
although one of these was re-educated to them later. 

In the remaining four cases the association was not lost, but the 
execution of the feat was retarded in varying degrees. The 
author explains this retention of the sensory-motor habit on 
the theory that when the habit is firmly fixed by much practice 
it becomes a sort of reflex which may be executed through a 
lower level than the cortex, perhaps through the basal ganglia. 

Franz concludes that (1) in monkeys, as well as in cats, the 
frontal lobes are normally employed in the formation of simple 
sensory associations; (2) when the frontal lobes are destroyed, 
recently formed habits are lost, although the animal may form 
new associations or relearn old ones; (3) when the associa- 
tions are firmly established, destruction of the frontal lobes is 
not always followed by such a loss, but (4) the sensory stimulus 
may give rise to the same motor response in the form of a reflex 
taking place at a level lower than the cortex. 

The writer calls attention to the importance of the physio- 
logical method of investigating this field as supplementing the 
clinical method, and states that although the clinical methods 
have advantages, since they deal with human beings who can 
express their thoughts and feelings, nevertheless too much has 
been claimed as resulting from frontal lesions without sufficient 
analysis of symptoms to support the claims. 

WATERMAN. 


REVIEWS. 


‘The Dissociation of a Personality. By Morton Prince, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Nervous System, Tufts College 
Medical School, etc. Longmans, Green & Co., 1906, pp. 563. 

It is not often that the physician is given the chance to take 
his science lesson in so agreeable a form as in this striking study 
of Dr. Prince’s. The very incidents are so dramatic that a 
straightforward narration of them alone was needed to capture 
the interest and attention of the reader and to clothe the scien- 
tific observer with the power of the romancer. 

When the patient, a delicate and sensitive but intelligent 
lady of twenty-three, first presented herself for treatment, her 
case appeared to be one of hysteria, and it was only at a later 
period, when hypnosis was resorted to as a therapeutic measure, 
that the true nature of the problem first disclosed itself. 

One by one, four dissociated personalities (including the 
original and apparently real one) made their appearance, pre- 
senting themselves in turn with a stability that made it possible 
to study and appreciate their widely varying traits. One of 
these four, and one alone (designated in the account by the name 
of Sally) seemed to deserve the name of “ subconscious,” as 
being able to carry on an existence at once independent of the 
remaining personalities and yet side by side with them. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a description of the — 
mode in which the case unfolded itself, given in such detail 
that the reader can make his own estimate of the value of the 
facts. The second part is taken up with an account of the 
. experiments made to determine and reconstruct the “ original” 
self. 

Incidentally, the author presents studies which may be made 
the basis for further investigations-into various phenomena of 
disease. These involve inquiries into the nature of neuras- 
thenia, alterations of character, ecstasy and sudden “ conver- 
sion,” hallucinations, automatic speech and writing, crystal 
vision, abulia, disintegration of personality, and various phe- 
nomena of the subconscious life. It is intended, the author 
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tells us, that another volume shall be published at a future day, 
in which various subjects here touched upon will be discussed at 
length. 

The theory of ‘‘ multiple personality ’’ states is plain enough, 
so plain, indeed, that one is sometimes tempted to conclude 
that any person, through introspection of his own changing 
moods, could learn all that the observation of a patient or of 
many patients could reveal. Every person is indeed composite, 
a species of colony-individual, a team-unit. But what the 
imagination assumes to define with ease, nature constructs with 
difficulty, and the conscientious and conservative psychologist 
finds it by no means easy to draw exact parallels between the 
phenomena of his own consciousness and those suggested by 
such a case as this. What is the proper conception of ‘‘ sub- 
consciousness,” a term which is now so glibly used? To what 
extent is it “organized”; to what extent variable and acci- 
dental? Do normal persons have “ subconscious selves,” in 
any proper sense, and can either normal or abnormal persons 
have two “ selves,” two coexisting consciences that can watch 
and influence each other’s lives? To what extent is it possible 
that a transference of attention, from moment to moment or 
from second to second, may give a false appearance of coexist- 
ence to different partial ‘‘ selves,’’ which are really only selves 
of shifting interest? These questions and many more suggested - 
themselves in the course of the seven years’ study of the Misses 
Beauchamp. In the case of this patient herself, even long 
before she came under Dr. Prince’s notice, there were apparently 
present, in one body, two fairly well-organized personages (or 
at least two personages, each with a well-organized mental 
nucleus, which is all that any one can claim as permanent), one 
of whom rarely if ever slept, and so knew, not only the waking 
thoughts, but the dreams and the fever-deliriums of one of her 
mates, and the acts, though not the thoughts, of another, almost 
as if the two had been Siamese twins, each with its own brain 
and organs of special sense. 

Although forced to believe in the possibility of this coexist- 
ence of two separate organized personalities, under morbid 
conditions such as these, Dr. Prince gives good reason for not 
believing that an analogous state of affairs is present under 
normal circumstances. This is a highly important, and, as it 
seems to the writer, a just conclusion, though one that might 
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be doubted by persons who had not studied the arguments with 
care. 

It has been said that the thoughts and dreams of one of the 
personalities were her own, yet they were not so completely 
her own but that “‘ Sally ” could, by exciting an emotion in her 
mind, assert a mastery over even this Miss Beauchamp’s inner 
life. The study of the means by which this was accomplished 
forms a real contribution to the influence of the emotions on 
the thoughts. Indeed, the reflections and the observations 
from behind the scenes, of this singular half-person who gets 
the name of “ Sally ” and who makes one think of the Undine, 
the soulless maiden of Fouqué’s most human fairy tale, suggest 
many subjects for future study, in health and in disease. 

Fortunately, like the novel of the good old sort, Dr. Prince’s 
long-suffering and sadly taxed composite being became at last 
reunited and happy, and still lives to bear witness to his skill 
and to stimulate others to follow in his path. 

Instances of ‘‘ dissociation ’’ such as this, or of morbid disso- 
ciations in a far larger sense, have proved their claim to be con- 
sidered as necessary data for the constriction of theories of the 
normal mind. No psychologist would to-day presume to work 
without taking them constantly into account, and no educator 
can ignore them safely. 

A caricature, a monstrosity, is not, it is true, simply a magni- 
fied image of the normal, and cannot be taken as giving more 
than a hint of what will there be found. But then, it is not to 
be forgotten that the true “normal” exists only in name. 
Every complex human being demands a separate study and 
interpretation, but the study of each one helps to interpret 
something that is mysterious in the rest. So, too, all the re- 
ported cases of multiple personality are different, and each is 
full of interest. The main peculiarity of this case lies in the 
great — one would hesitate to say unique — development of 
the coexisting and nearly sleepless subconsciousness of Sally 
Beauchamp, able to furnish a running commentary of dramatic 
interest, and apparently of great value, on the lives of all the 
rest, and, even by writing, to interpret them to each other, a 
service often somewhat maliciously performed. 

The more closely the history is followed, the more impressive 
becomes the evidence of close, patient, and long-continued 
study, and one lays down the book with the sense not so much 
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of having seen an interesting picture or heard a good description, 
as of having become intimate with a new circle of friends, and, 
in a measure, more intimate with one’s own self. 

There are times when the narrative seems too long drawn out, 
and here and there, especially in the earlier part, there are 
needless repetitions, but as a whole the work is admirably done, 
and a great deal of its value lies in the authority with which 
the author acquires the right to speak, as the result of an amount 
of labor which is rarely devoted to one case. It is by detailed 
and careful labor such as this that the student of morbid psy- 
chology can learn to accomplish, in his field, results analogous 
to those obtained by the patient worker in anatomy. It is a 
sort of work that the community should recognize and support. 


Putnam. 


A Primer of Psychology and Menta! Disease. By C. B. Burr, 
M.D. F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia, 1906, pp. 183. 

This admirable little primer has deservedly entered upon its 
third edition. It differs from the two preceding editions in 
that the section on psychology has been revised and in the adop- 
tion of Kraepelin’s classification for the descriptions of the 
various forms of mental disease. The book is truly a multum 
in parvo, and no other work of the kind which has come to our 
notice contains so much useful material. It is admirably 
arranged and delightfully written and is neither too elementary 
for the general practitioner nor too technical for the nurse. 
The first portion gives a general review of psychology and con- 
tains only those facts which are necessary for a clear understand- 
ing of the clinical section. The second part discusses the various 
causes of insanity followed by brief and clear descriptions of 
the different forms of mental disease, with the treatment of 
each in detail. The psychologic analysis affixed to the indi- 
vidual descriptions affords a ready means for a rapid review of 
the chief features of each disease. In Parts 3 and 4, on the 
management of cases of insanity from a medical and nursing 
standpoint, the author is at his best. We are glad to see the 
stress laid upon the personal influence and relation of the nurse 
to the patient, as most nurses seem to lack this sympathetic 
attitude. From our experience in training schools of insane 
hospitals, we have no hesitation in recommending this book 
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not only to practitioners but to all nurses who are about to take 
up the care of the insane as a specialty. 


CorIiAT. 


Pathological Aspects of Religions. By Josiah Moses, Ph.D. 
Clark University Press, Worcester, Mass., 1906, pp. vii + 264. 

This volume forms the first monograph supplement of the 
“‘ American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education.” 
It is designated as a dissertation submitted to the faculty of 
Clark University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. The work is another proof of 
the recent tendency in America for the study of normal and 
abnormal religious experience, of which the recently established 
** Journal of Religious Psychology ”’ and the treatises of James, 
Leuba, Starbuck, end Stanley Hall are notable examples. Dr. 
Moses’s book deals with all varieties of pathological religious 
experiences of the mass and the individual, rather than with 
those isolated individual experiences in which the religious 
emotion is an episodic or developmental feature of some mental 
disease. Therefore there is lacking any particular reference to 
religious motives in the absolute domain of psychiatry and 
abnormal psychology, a religiosity which is a result rather than a 
cause, a subconscious or supernormal phenomenon rather than 
an episode in the course of an otherwise healthy-minded develop- 
ment. I refer to many of the interesting narratives in Professor 
James’s book, — to the startling conversion as the result of a sub- 
conscious ecstatic state in Dr. Prince’s case of multiple person- 
ality, and finally to those episodic religious phenomena of an 
exalted nature which are found in various psychoses, particularly 
katatonia, melancholia, and in some types of alcoholic and 
epileptic delirium. These offer interesting problems in com- 
parative psychiatry, a feature which I previously pointed out in 
my review of Kraepelin’s “‘ Vergleichende Psychiatrie ’’ in the 
“American Journal of Psychology’ for October, 1904. Dr. 
Moses’ book, in the novel field which it occupies, is interesting 
and scholarly, it possesses that breadth of view which is so 
essential in the psychological interpretation of religious phe- 
nomena, and that earnestness of purpose which could only © 
emanate from an enthusiast. It is timely because of the 
present reaction from sordid materialism on the one hand and a 
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nebulous spiritualism on the other. A treatise on religious 
pathology should occupy the healthy mean between these 
extremes, and Dr. Moses in his monograph has taken this well- 
baianced, sane position. For him, “ Religion is a whole-souled 
or rather a psychophysical reaction to one or more preternatural 
objects or beings or to ideals which are believed to be somehow 
constantly and seriously related to the individual and the 
race. . . . Religious experience which is not a well-rounded, 
well-balanced reaction of the whole soul is pathological, but in 
saying this it must be remembered that not all people react with 
the same fullness of force nor in the same way. There are all 
stages of religious development in the individual as well as the 
race, and the reaction which is normal to one stage of develop- 
ment is different from that which is normal to another. Indeed, 
what is normal for one may be pathological for another.’ 
There is discussed in turn the emotional, intellectual, and voli- 
tional elements in religion, together with mysticism, symbolism, 
fetichism, and interpretation. The far-reaching influence of the 
sex-consciousness in individual religious development and in 
religious epidemics is well recognized. This is a tendency which 
we cannot afford to ignore since the epoch-making work of 
Krafft-Ebing. Minute accounts of the great revivals are given, 
various forms of mysticism are carefully studied, while in the 
section on symbolism special attention is paid to the symbolic 
aspects of Judaism as revealed in the Talmud and Cabala, this 
being, we believe, the first serious effort in this direction. Within 
the limits of this review, it has been possible to give only a bare 
outline of the contents and tendencies of Dr. Moses’ book, but 
the work is one that will well repay reading by all students of 


abnormal psychology. CoriatT. 


The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders. By Dr. Paul 
Dubois. Translated and edited by Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., 
Ph.D., and Wm. A. White,M.D. Funk — & Company, 
New York, 1905, pp. 461. 

Dr. Dubois begins his volume with an interesting account of 
the characteristics of modern medicine, which has derived 
its spirit and its methods from Virchow, Pasteur, Lister, and the 
other pioneers in pathology and’ bacteriology, whose labors 
became the ground of future progress. Because of the direction 
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taken by these men and their followers, the chief interest of 
cultivated physicians was for a long time centered upon diseases 
with organic lesions, while functional troubles and -neuroses 
were forgotten, since the psychic side of patients was all but 
neglected. There were, however, a few physicians of eminence, 
like Briquet, Charcot, Liébault, and Bernheim, who kept alive the 
flickering interest in functional, nervous troubles, and prepared 
the way for the contemporary study of the psycho-neuroses, of 
which study Dr. Dubois’ book is one of the most noteworthy 
examples. 

In his classification the author strikes from the list of neuroses 
all the affections of which the anatomist is able to discover the 
cause; he retains in the group of true functional neuroses the 
affections in which the psychic influence predominates, those 
which are more or less amenable to psychotherapy, for example, 
— neurasthenia, hysteria, hysterical neurasthenia, the lighter 
forms of hypochondria and melancholia, and finally certain con- 
ditions of very serious disequilibration bordering on insanity. 
It is in these conditions, in which the emotional and psychic 
influence is of transcendent import, that mental therapeutics 
attains to its greatest triumphs. 

Having shown abundantly the inadequacy of purely physical 
treatment in the psycho-neuroses, the author inquires, Is 
there really nothing better to be done? To which he replies, 
There is something better to be done, namely, to employ in con- 
junction with physical measures the methods of rational 
psychotherapy. The object of treatment ought to be to make 
the patient master of himself, the means to this end being the 
education of the will, or more exactly of thereason. Inthe exer- 
cise of the healing art the moral influence plays a most important 
réle, and if by the special circumstances of his position the phy- 
sician finds himself in frequent contact with patients suffering 
from nervous diseases, it is impossible for him to succeed v :thout 
exercising, either consciously or unconsciously, some moral 
influence over them. 

In practical medicine the psycho-therapeutic ideas that one 
gives to a patient must vary greatly according to circumstances, 
and according to the end one has in view. The mentality of the 
subject must be considered here, and the conditions of his 
environment. The idea as addressed to the patient may be 
diametrically opposed to that which is offered to his relatives. 
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On the one hand, it calls the patient’s attention to the efficacy 
of moral effort as if he were not sick, while on the other hand, by 
laying stress upon the pathological nature of such and such a 
mental peculiarity, it makes the relatives a little more kindly 
indulgent. 

Pursuing this moral re-education, the physician must have 
definite philosophical ideas concerning the problems of liberty, 
of will, and of responsibility. Upon these points Dr. Dubois 
entertains decided opinions, which serve as the philosophic basis 
for all his psychotherapy. He gives his allegiance absolutely to 
determinism as against free-will. ‘‘ The task of the physician,” 
he says, ‘‘ as that of the educator, is to ascertain the abnormal 
mentality, to find out its moral or physical causes, applying to 

th of them the necessary idea of determinism, so as to be able, 
with the aid of physical aid and moral influences, to practise 
mental orthopedia.”’ 

The method employed by the author in his work is that of 
persuasion, and although the technique of its application may 
be gathered from a perusal of the book, it is impossible, on account 
of the complexity of the subject, to reduce this technique to any 
simple or rigid formula. Ina general way, it may be said that 
in order to proceed with method in this line of therapeutics 
one must clearly understand the nature of nervousness and the 
causes which give birth to it or keep it in existence. One must 
analyze the symptoms back to their origin, distinguish those 
which depend upon the body, and recognize the purely psychical 
character of others. Only clear views upon this subject can 
give a physician assurance, establish his moral prestige in the 
eyes of his patients, and give him the power to cure them. 

A word as to the position of hypnosis in this scheme of psycho- 
therapy. Dr. Dubois will have none of it, for he maintains that 
the psychotherapy which he advocates has no need for the 
preparatory narcosis of hypnosis, since it is addressed simply to 
the mind and the reason of the patient. But in order to obtain 
his end the physician must know how to get hold of his patient. 
It is necessary from the very start that he should establish 
between them a strong bond of confidence and sympathy, and 
when this has been done persuasion and appeals to reason, with- 
out hypnosis, may be depended upon to establish the cure if this 
is possible. 

Following his able discussion of the principles, psychological 
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and physiological, which underlie the symptomatology and 
treatment of the psychoneuroses, Dr. Dubois proceeds to the 
detailed consideration of the individual symptom-complexes, and 
here his method of psychotherapy is illustrated by a wealth of 
reference to patients who have passed under his care. There are 
chapters devoted to psychasthenia, neurasthenia, hysteria, 
melancholia, degeneracy, disturbances of the gastrointestinal, 
urinary, and circulatory functions, motor troubles, and disorders 
of sleep. The author concludes his book with the advice which 
he inculcates throughout, ‘‘ Let one display the legend, ‘ Master 
of myself,’ and patients will follow it to victory.” 

DonLey. 


La Cure Définitive de la Neurasthénie par la Rééducation 
Psychique, par le Dr. Paul Emile Levy. ‘‘ Archives Générales de 
Médicine,”” No. VI, Fevrier, 1906. 

In the present paper, Dr. Levy adds another to the com- 
munications which he has already published, and which have had 
not a little influence in drawing attention to the subject of 
psychotherapy. After all the misconceptions and obscurities, 
and notwithstanding these, the author still thinks it quite possible 
to indicate the general lines of a rational therapeusis of neuras- 
thenia and of the other neuroses. The causes which have 
retarded this therapeusis are not far to seek; they have consisted 
in the obvious insufficiency of the theories put forth to explain 
the neurasthenic conditions, among which mav be mentioned the 
gastric theory, the theory of autointoxication, the exhaustion 
theory, the theory of visceral ptosis, and so forth. Such ex- 
planations as these are in accord with only a part of the facts, 
for they fail to take into account the réle played by the psychic 
element, and hence in practice give rise to an imperfect method 
of treatment. 

Since in every one there exists a different moral constitution, 
there is no psychotherapy, or as Dr. Levy likes to call it, no 
psychic re-education, which is adapted to all and to each without 
modification. A rational psychotherapy ought to be simple and 
sincere, capable of application to the diversity of temperaments 
and the numberless varieties of character. f 

Chief among the methods of approach to the minds of patients 
are persuasion and reason. The theatrical announcements of 
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cure at a certain date, the prescription of placebo drugs, and the 
other means which are calculated to appeal to the imagination or 
to the credulity of the subjects, and which, with the classic hyp- 
nosis, have for long constituted the alpha and omega of psycho- 
therapy, are not the methods of predilection. The patient 
should be placed upon the solid ground of truth by the use of 
logical and reasoned demonstration. To an individual, for 
example, who is suffering from a pain of purely nervous origin, it 
should be explained that this pain is based upon and exaggerated 
by his own excessive impressionability, since such pain does not 
arise from any organic lesion; and by thus appealing to reason 
the patient’s active codperation is enlisted, he is taught to become 
master of himself and to resist his disagreeable impressions and 
sensations. Not by the treatment of symptoms, incomplete and 
inadequate at best, but by a true therapeusis of character, which 
seeks out the disease in its origins, may we hope for a true, com- 
plete, and permanent cure. 

One is sometimes confronted with the objection that while 
in hysteria the method of psychic treatment is of undoubted 
value, the same cannot be said of neurasthenia, because the latter 
is based upon modifications of organic nutrition, upon toxemia, 
etc. This, as Dr. Levy believes, is by no means true, for it is a 
well-recognized fact that the emotions are of profound importance 
in the production of neurasthenia. But if this moral element is 
of etiological importance, why should it not be of equal import- 
ance in obtaining a cure? Who has not seen depressed neuras- 
thenics temporarily exhilarated merely by the presence and the 
conversation of the physician? It is true that one cannot regu- 
late the dosage of this psychotherapy, but its conscious, per- 
sistent use cannot but eventuate in permanent good to the 
patient. 

The more closely we scrutinize neurasthenics, the more clearly 
will we perceive the vast influence of impressionability in the 
production’ of their symptoms, and as a consequence of this, the 
more certainly will we recognize the importance of reducing this 
impressionability by psychic re-education. The patient is 
excessively sensitive to all sorts of external impressions, that is, 
he is hypersensitive to sights, sounds, contact, etc., while in him 
simple fatigue is easily transformed into a sensation of profoundly 
painful exhaustion. Furthermore, he is hypersensitive to moral 
influences, for he is irritable and easily excited. Added to this 
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is an hypochondriacal tendency, which leads him to believe he is 
affected with some disease of the brain, of the heart, etc. Hence 
the importance of the proper interpretation of these sensations 
and the reference of them to their true causes. To reconstruct 
the character of the patient, as is in large measure possible, is to 
render him immune to the provocative causes of neurasthenia. 
As practical illustrations of the application of psychic re- 
education, Dr. Levy gives with some detail the histories of two 
patients suffering from neurasthenia, and then concludes his 
paper with a résumé of the principles which ought to guide us in 
the treatment of the neuroses; first, there ought to be no ques- 
tion as to the importance of psychotherapy in the treatment of 
neurasthenia and the other neuroses; second, this psycho- 
therapy ought to consist before everything else in education 
or re-education; third, it is not difficult to understand that the 
cures obtained under these conditions ought to be real and 
definitive; fourth, psychotherapy should not be employed to the 
exclusion of other therapeutic measures. 
DonLey. 


